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TO MOSES THACHER, 
Member of the Senate of Massachusetts, Ex-Minis- 
of ‘the Church in the North Parish of Wrent- 


am,’ Present Minister of ‘the Church in North 
Wrentham,’ Member of the late ‘ Antimasonie 


State Convention of Massachusetts,’ Member of. 


the late National Antimasonic Convention,’ Se-| 

ceding Mason, Antimasonic Lecturer, and Editor 
» of the Antimasonic * Boston Telegraph.” 

Sir: 

From the natare of your preliminary measures, the 

rapidity of your progress in pattizan accomplishments, and 
the boldness which marked your advances to the goal of | 
political honors, it might have been safely predicted that, 
even should temporary success attend you, you had not) 
moral power to sustain yourself. Already the towering |) 
edifive of your clerical pride is shaken to its foundation.— 
Already the loud plaudits of antimasonry yield to the mur- 
murs of popular indignation.’ 


against the proud Babylonian is the immutable decree of 1:3) in which you would be held. in that honorable sta- 


Eternal Justice.. The hand writing on the palace walls of 
Pelshazzar is traced with the finger of unchanging trath 
the proud walls of dishonorable ambition. Mene TEKEL 
UPHARSIN is denounced on presumptuous pride, whether 
dressed in the magnificent robes of a in the hum- 
ble habiliments of a village minister. | 
It is always.an uupleasant business to cousidler human na- 
ture in its frail and humbling forms;but to describe individual 
error and ruin, in that moral deterioration whjelr i is accom- 
plished by false ambition, doubtful principles and unwor- 
thy practices, is 4 task never desirable; still it is some-| 
dimes a duty. There:are men whose moral cunning, or, 
if you please, whose immoral cunning, is strangely con- 


ected with a. perversion or obtuseness of intellect, that | 


Reems to exclude the ordinary comprehension of the signs 
the times: men who on other occasions judge wisely 
and discreetly, but who appear to suffer under some men- 
tal delusion or infatuation, where purposes of ambition 
are to be accomplished: You have probably learned by 
experience that it is one of the mast diflicult things in life 
to measure one’s own strength and capacity to the snagni- 
tade of x contemplated enterprize. Self love magnifies 
the capacity; and a sanguine temperament diminishes ob- 
stacles. But there is,sir, @ moral standard of weight 
and measure, by which every wise observer’ of haman 
society may, without violence ‘to his modesty, learm the 
‘relative station that God and nature have assigned him. 
You have already had some experience, by indications 
that even you cannot mistake, ‘that your sanctity has not 
Streened ‘wholly from’ suspicion, nor your cunning 
shielded you wholly fromdetéction. You have had a dif- 
ficult part to perform. You Have conducted it bravely. 


| every variety of form. "The demonstration you have trade, 


| ness of enterprize, nor sensible of danger. 


The décree that went forth | 


— 


| The of awake the hostility to the Masonic Institation, and your. 
fires of ambition. They elicit that consuming passion in || hostility to ‘the government’ may find an apeleny: in the. 
same reasons. 

Sir, although the measure of yeur political ambition be - 
not filled, remember that the days of your political distinc- 
tion are numbered. You have reached the ultima Thule 
of your political honors. You may now gathér your robes 
about you ; but you cannot, like Cesar, fall nobly. ft is” 
one of the consolations of an honorable man,that although © 
he descends from a station of dignity, he does not fall in- 
to contempt. Still you may hide the tarnished foga of en 
nein Senator, under the cossac of the ambitious 
Priest. For your political disgraces, you will receive but 
little You may however, lay to your heart the’ 
\unction of the remnant of clerical worth which tises frem 
your ministerial relation io the Charch in 
tham.”’ 

Be advised, sir, in your next trial recta distinction © 
and worldly honors, not to attempt the guiddnce of the’ 
Chariot of the San ; a fall from its elevated courte may be” 
too hazardous. Keep to the Chariot of Antimasonry } for” 
there is less danger to’ you in assuming the direction ; 
there is no danger of honorable competition. . 

In the Roman Senate no one went armed. It was not 
permitted to carry a hostile weapon there, fo overawe the 


sir, since you launched your barque on the ocean of po- 
litical ambition, shows yon to be neither deficient in bold- 
These are traly 
desirable qualities in partizan polities, but to insure success, 
they require a previous framing altogether incompatible 
with your retired, obscure life. Your pulpit was yours 
exclusively. There no one contended with you; and you 
was the great man of your parochial circle. You then 
ventured on the projects of political antimasonry, and be- 
coming conspicuous for your bitter maledictions, in your 
outpourings at various antimasonic caucusses,you became a 
still greater man among the ordinary men about you.— 
Even those whose base private characters were matter of 
hotoriety, supposed some show of external decency to be 
“necessary, and, in. selecting certain individuals to mask 
their designs, designated you as notoriously fitted to that 
,degree of eminence. Then literary honors awaited you 
‘in your various editorial labors tg write up the cause of 
-antimasonry; and if public literary honors were not de- 
creed to you, fancy still presented a literary chaplet not 
unworthy the increasing greatness of him who bad 
staked his piety, his learn, his time and his influence on 
the absorbing and engrossing work of antimasonry. Af- 
‘terward came the last in your succession of honors: you 
was made.a Senator. And then, sir, came to your bosom 
‘the consciousness that the circumscribed influence of a pnl- 
pit, the boisterous spplause of a caucus, and the doubtful 


| “civil war)’ as if you had girded on other weapons than ° 
‘““the sword of the spirit’? You liold forth ina toné ofde- 
fiance somewhat novel, ander Senatorial privileges. Did 
oe mean to overawe the Senate? Or did you meaw’ 
‘to bully the Masonic Fraternity fom your privileged, © 
| protecting seat in the Senate? Sir; they have neither 
regard 'for our oterical pride, nor respect for you in your 
official place, when you Tender yourself unworthy of the» 
place. What, sir, ina “civil war,’? would your antima-~ 
sonic hands first seize upon as an appropriate antimasonic 
weapon? The blazing brand of discord, to’ eon’ our 
population into worse confusion? =~ 

You introduce an inquiry into the Senate of Sicilians 
on the subject of extra-judicia! oaths,and then talk of ‘civil . 
war’’ with as much nonchalance as though your expecta- 
tions reached foward to the event. And what station 
would you oceupy in a “civil war”? Would you relin- 
quish the humble teachings of the Cross, that proclaim 
‘on earth peace and good will towards man,’for thedesola- 
ting progress of the sword, that pierces the hearts of kin-» 
dred, friends and neighbors? Would you exchange the 
mild accents of christian charity for the startling note’ of: 
the war-trumpet?, Are you, sir, a servant anddwciple of 
Christ, ready to assume the livery of ‘marderous strife in 
the progress of “civil war’’? Do you believe the free e- 
lectors of Norfolk sent you to sound the tocsin of terror and 
alarm from your honorable station in the Capitol? Hf such 
are your feelings, you are yet tolearn that the mild infla-- 
ences. of the gospel do not so teach. If such are your con- 
er? Unless you have come to the conclusion that no one templations, withont shaddering at this desolating _ 
will be ‘ surprized’ or ‘ astonished’ at any course or at any |, pect, you have still to learn that your heart is.aslittle in- 
change you may adopt, there is some arrogance in your fluenced by ~ > 
confidence ‘thit, after having justified «the violation 
plighted faith’ so boldly and so publicly, you should so |, 
soon stand up as a public accuser, and denounce ‘ the go-|| 
vernment’ for ‘a violation of plighted faith? Which of 


merit of a party writer, afforded no promise of the estima- |) 
tion. But even there you assumed the attitude of,.a par- 
tizan champion. You threw down the gauntlet of defi- 
‘ance. Your colleague accepted the challenge. And al- 
though he be not an ancient Knight, he showed you 
right good courtesy in the contest, and manfully mate you 
bite the dust.’ 
The course you took, sir, a few days since on the ques- 
tion of ‘the Georgia Indians’ did not fail to excite some 
speculation on the versatility of your genius, to say 
“nothing of your principles. It obtained for you some re- 
putation fur bold inconsistency when you declaimed so 
loudly against ‘ the plighted faith of the government’ and 
of ‘the violation of plighted faith.’ You, sir, was ‘ sur- 
prised’ and ‘astonished’ at that ‘ violation,’ who, buta 
‘few days before, in the same place, in the presence and 
hearing of the same persons, uttered your bold phillipic a- 
-gainst the Masonic Institution, and talked of * the violation 
of plighted faith’ with as much indifference, as if there was 
merit in the act. By what rufe of morals do you now make 
‘that act justifiable, in the individual, which is so reprehen- 
| sible in ‘the government’? If you are ‘ surprised’ and 
‘astonished’ at the government,’ cannot you imagine that 
others may be ‘ surprized and ‘astonished’ at Moses Thach- 


Dam, yours 


the two positions do you mean to defend? Do you mean : 
tution and profess to désire to reclaim those who belong to 
\ it by reason and argument only: yet they form a Pent 


still to remain defendant to the accusation of Masons; or 
do you mean to'stand as accuser of “the government’ ?-— 
It will) not be-convenient to stand in both relations; al= 


‘Antimnasone talk’ of the-wickedness of Masonic Tusti- 


Senate. But you, sir, “in our own little Senate,” talk of 


: 
; 

j 
| 

‘ 
i 
a 
with. 
\ 


974 BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


[{Cominunicated for the Mirror.] where would be the security of liberty or life now, if this}| _ MODERN PERSECUTIOS. 
_AN ADDRESS, modern’spirit had but the power of the ancient? Who ll put down Masonry by th 
"Delivered at the Installation of the Officers of Montgomery’ would give us guaranty, had this spirit her band of Jewish 4 ¥ °Y the sword, if we can- 


—_ Medway, Mass. Dec. 29, A. D. 1830. Centurions, that we should not, in our day, hear the cry, not put it down without.—Jracon Haan. 
By JOWUN G. METCALF, ‘ crucify him, crucify him’? Who would assure us, had 
Master of said Lodge. she her hosts of familiars, that we should not now hear of || _ The a airs ade’ which sntimasona have resorted sab- 
[Concluded.] her ‘auto de fe,’ and behold her victims, led out, in savage{|Ject rightfully qot only to the impatition of criminal 


tri , to all the horrors of the stake? Had she the conduct, but fasten upon them a character for low, vul- 
Charge 8ih.—* The Imprecations of Freemasonry.’ ae the sissy Charles the [Xth who would dare to ||g@" abuse, seldom equalled, but never surpassed. It has 
The wickedness of these we established ey. a quotation promise us immunity from ther fury, when wielded 1 by been a favorite measure with them, pursued with steady 
from elder Bernard; upon which, by the gracious permis || uch merciless. hands ? perseverance, to eject from their dens of filth and infamy, 
sion of granted the of And what shall be our course, the present, sheets of coarse and illiterate productions, which, although 
making his own comments. To this we say, amen, hav- novel situation in which we are placed? What shall be ||eminently fitted to excite the abhorrence of every decent 
ing no doubt but that the public will grant elder Bernard | the course of our conduct, persecuted, as we are for opin-||man, have proved a vexation and annoyane2 to some of 
all the credit, to which his ‘weight of testimony in the case, ion’s sake, by a party, why acknowledge no moral restraint || most respectable and aged citizeus. 
justly entitles him. themselves, and make the demand that no one else shall ? 
|| The answer is short. In the language ofa man and a Ma-||ulars of these insulting transactions. That they were in- 


son too, against whom antimasonic persecation dare not ||tended as insults, is clearly indicated bv te o Tersive qual - 
This.charge, it-is averred, is brought forward with ‘great lift her voice, I say, ‘Live down the calumay and reproach ||i 


ity of their mutter, and the puints of their distribution. 
reluctance.’ Great reluctance! what does this mean? Is/||that is heaped upon us.’ Show to the world, by our lives}; That cause must be in very bad hands, and in very bad 
there soma misgivings of conscience, or is it sheer, hypo-|| and conversations, that the principles of Freemasonry are condition, when brutality and vulgarity are made the effi- 
critical cant? What! after Masonry and Masons are de-||/good. Let us live as becomes those, who are practical ||cient agents to accomplish its purposes. And that canse 
nounced, the one as incalcating and the other as execut-||helievers in the precepts and commands of the great ||gives bat a very bad indication of tne character of its man. 
‘ing the most horrid precepts, peed there be any great re-|| Architect of the Universe, as made known to us, by the|/agers, when the observances of a gentieman are sunk in 
lactance in calling them by any other name? What! || written revelations of his will. Let our whole lives be or-||the indecencies of a clown, 
does it stick in the throat, to say that Masons arc perse-|/dered with a reference to a day of resurrection, the final || The Antimasenic Suffolk Committee, in the manage 
eutors, after (and without any reluctance too) they are de-|| judgment and a punishment for crime in another world.— || ment of their abuse and persecution, evince a degree of 
noanced as Atheists? After the whole vocabulary of Bil- || Let us so live, and we shall survive the day and genera- || hardened depravity of unusual character, by countenanc- 
lingsgate and blackgaard, had been exhausted, we should 


tion of antimasonry. Live as Freemasonry teaches us, and || ing such measures; ineasares to which no honest or decent 
think it would ba altozether gratuitous and uncalled for,)/our efforts will always be found on the side of virtue 
to express any sort of unwillingness te charge Masons 


|\man could be expected to consent, And if it was reserved 
and religion. Walk in accordance with the precepts, we '|to that committee to try the experiment of forcing a bad 
with any other crime, either to suit the fancy—add anoth-|| have so often heard inculcated, and we shall have nothing || cause by dint of low ribaldry, they have not forfeited, in 
er item to the sam of disapprobation, or eke out the slan-||to fear. Although we are not operative Masons, as were |/thetrial, their claim to thé most consummate impudence, - 
: derous pages of an Address. But, without being supposed |/our ancient brethren, let us never forget, that we should be|| It is a singular fact, that one of these low, vulgar effu- 
td possaas any very great dezree of malignity, one might|| practical, Freemasons. Let Masonic principles operate || sions, which bad been scattered about the city with a pro- 
draw the inference, that this charge was introduced, for||upon us, and we shall live in the constant practice of mo-}| fusion that attracted remark, found its way to the editoria 
the purpose of exciting public sympathy in favor of its au-||rality and virtue. In view of these considerations, [ would ||chair of a respectable daily paper; and that one stanza, 
thor; as it is said,‘ by this we account for the scandal||recommend, a firm, temperate and constant support of our || copied into that paper, should have excited some degree of 
aud’reproich that has been haaped upon Seceding Masons.’ || principles upon all proper occasions.”, That on all proper|| feeling in a quarter altogether unexpected, Thatstanza we 
Now, why was not short work made of this? Why was||occasions, by word and deed, we shoulc use our endeav- || give from memory, but believe it to be correct: | 
it’ not said plainly:—Masons persecute us, because they || ours to disabase the public ear, of the malicious falsehoods, ‘ Now our Police is quite too weak, 
will not trast us with their confidence—because they will||that are so industriously circulated against us. I would With Otis at their head, Sir, 
not actnowledz2 oar claim upon their gratitude, for our||recommend a punctual ard frequent attendance upon our 


wonld exceed 
the limits of credibility, were any one to detail the partic- 
Charge Oth and last.— ‘Masonry inculcates @ ma- 


lignant and persecuting spirit. 


To still a secret, lawless mob, 
_Jabors of love, in denouncing them as heretics and traitors? || stated meetings; rememberiag however, the Masonic ip- As Sheriff Sumner aaid, Sir.’ 
Weare parsecated! because some men esteem thom little ||janction, that they are not to be attended, to the neglect 


else than apocryphil, oar long and unceasing protestations, 
that we are the salt of the earth, and that there is none 
good bosida us. We are persecuted! because we cannot 


Wha Sheriff pleased 

of our Wecasaary and useful avocations. I would recom- 
; ; occount, he was unwilling to sea his name celebrated in 
mend that wo should be watchful of our rights and im- " ie a 
the dozzere! rhymes’ of antimasons. He had long be- 
munities, a3 freemen, and resist, in all lawful ways, the 

persuads psople that we shall be heard for our much '| least infringement of them. Finally, Brethren, living so 
had obtained all the notoriety, in connexion with Antima- 
speaking, or esteamsd for our long prayers. We are per- || far ax we ought, with reference to this world, let us never sonty, thit his ambition "Bo pride hed the 

because the charge is laid at our door, and we || forget, that we shonld also live, with reference to another. ‘ 
Sheriff in the expression attributed to him by his antima- 

Let us so live, that it nay be seen, we have it in remem- , , ‘and fellow labo bie: h felt hi 

brance, that time is rapidly passing away, and that we are he Ma h 
as rapidly passing away with it:—that in a few days, we hi 
must bid farewell to earth and all its vanitie:, and enter 
upon the untried szenes of a life to come, where weal or Be 
woe will attach to us, as we have lived virtuous or vicious 
Ma | up of illiterate * doggerel enone intended to outrage the 
: decencies of society, vilify the motives of worthy, upright 
[If in tho preseding discourse, the author has exhibited || siizens, and aid a little knot of unprincipled men in thia 
mean and despicable mode of persecution. It was an in- 


€annot remove it, that we do not care so much about the 
wickedness of Freemasonry, as we do about the salaries of 
office: Weare persecuted! and let us once make the peo- 
ple balieve it, and wa shall spon get what we want,—the 
political controul of the country. 

But wher did Masonry or Masons ever per. 
sscatiag spirit that has marked the ferocity of antimasonry ? 
Wherdid Masons ever mike the attempt to drive antima- 
sons from the jury-box or the communion-table > Have|| an unusual dozreo of severity, an apology for so doing may 
not autimasoae done this? “Has it not been proved t.ue, || readily be found in the fact,that it was delivered to the same structive lesson to the Sheriff. He mast have perceived 
time and again? It has, and it cannot be denied. The || Lodge, before which the Muses'Thacher pronounced the Committee are no literary epicures. ‘That 
spiritof parsecation isthe same in all ages and upon all sub-|| his Masonic address, rather more than a year ago; for they are more fastidious of the personal? respectability of 
jacts. This apirivefipsrsscation and intolerance wow exercis- || which he received a vote of thanks! ‘That portion, how- || those who contribute to their antimasonic banquets, than 
ed-withauch uarstenting severity,and urged with so much|| ever, which appeared in the Mirror of the 12th, contained of those who are associated with them in their very select 
zeal agrinst the Institution of masonry , is the same spirit,that || a sentence which was not spoken in the Lodge, and which, 
ha filled the earth with lamentation and mourning,in every 


though appended to the manuscript, was not designed fur 
generation. It isthe samo spirit that cri-|! publication. It is this: ‘ But notwithstanding al this,’ 
ed out in vengoance,against the Saviour of the world, ‘eru-||stands before the pabiic, by hia own confession, as a 
cify him, -erasify him.’ It isthesame spirit that drove the || wretch, who has blasphomed the living God.’ Now this 
primitive Christians to death ig its most horrid forms.—||ie all trae enough; yet, as it was not spoken. with tho 
The sams spirit that has murderad-her thousands, in the || other portions of the address, _it ougt not to have been|) the ensuing year: 
or wd so. printed. Such a course would be too much after the Robert Smith, G. C.: Burley G.; John Daves 
2 Pope. same at broug t the anspeaka- doing Editor. t, C. G.; Rev. Stephen Mertill, John Pennett, 8. 
blo horrors of a Saint Bartholomew massacre. The same J. W.; John Knowlton, T.; Elisha 
that kindled the fires of Smithfield, and hunted the Scotch Not, oondn: fifty. of, ths ths. mambars of the. cepa. Crane, R.; John Locke, St. B ; Robert Neal, Sword 3}; 
Covenantera from the theearth, like the wild beasts || can party is a Mason; yet.accarding ta antimasonic dingo, || Nathaniel Rogers, W.; Heary 8. Rand, 3 G.; Jole> 
of the forests. republican party is a Masonic party! (N.Y, paper.}!! Christie, 2.G.; S, P. Palmer, 1G John Somerby, 8. 


VERITAS. 


At a regular mecting of De Witt Clinton Encampment, 
No. 2, held at their Asylum in Portsmouth, N. H. A.D. 
Jan. 17, 1831, the following — wero ogee’ 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ & j 
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Tue BAROMETER 

‘The first instrament that we shall describe illustrative of 
the pressure of the air, is the Barometer. ‘This name is 
derived from the Greek,and signifies a measurer of weight. 
With this instrument, the famous experiment of Torricelli 
‘was made. which he communicated to his friend Viviani, 
who repeated it in 1643. 

The birometer consists of a glass tube, about thirty-four 
inches long, sealed at one end, which, being filled with 
quicksilver, is inverted in a vessel or cup of the same ma- 
terial. The tube being now held perpendicularly, the 
fluid will subside fiom the top,and stand at that height by 
which it is balanced by a colamn or atmosphere extending 
from the surface of the earth to its utmost height. ‘The a- 
verage height of the quicksilver is about thirty inches at the 
level of the sea. It is maintained at a certain eleva- 
tion by the pressure of the air of the surrounding fluid, 
while that portion over which the tube stands has been re- 
lieved from the weight. If water were substituted for 
quicksilver, it woald be supported at the height of thirty- 
two feet, because the quicksilver is about fourteen times 
heavier. 

The barometer is commonly used asa weather glass,and 
as such, it gives evidence of the changes that are abcut | 


to take place. ‘The plate connected with the upper part of roar of the hurricane above, of the waves around, and of 


the tube, is divided into inclies and tenths. A moveable’ 
point called a vernier,subdividing this division into tenths 


| ‘The fourth is so accurately divided as to exhibit the 
minutest difference in elevation: and is used in measurs 
ing the heights of mountains. , 

Amongthese the u.arine barometer presents the most 
interesting beauties, Its use, however, is nct so common 
as its merits deserve. To those who wander over track- 
less seas, and ulong unknown coasts, the ability to discov- 
er a threatened change would be invaluable. 

Several romantic stories are connected with the history 
of this instrument; and all who have experienced its bene- 
fits, have some incident to relate illustrating its value.— 
Arnott states that he ‘was one of a numerous crew, who 
probably owed their preservation to its almost miraculous 
warning. It was in a southern latitude. The sun had 
just set with placid appearance, closing a beautiful after- 
‘noon, and the usual mirth of the evening watch was pro- 
‘ceeding. when the captain’s order came to prepare in all 
haste fora storm. As yet, the oldest sailors had not per- 
‘ceived even a threatening in the sky,and were surprised at 
‘the extent and hurry of the preparations. But the required 
“measures were not complete, when a more awful hurri- 
‘cane burst upon them than the most experienced had ever 
braved. Nothing could withstand it: the sails,already furl- 
ed, and closely bound to the yard, were riven away in tat- 
‘ters: even the bare yards and masts were in great parts 
‘disabled; and at one time the whole rigging had nearly fall- 
‘en by the board. Such, fora few hours, was the mingled 


the incessant peals of thunder, that no human voice could 
be heard: and, amidst the general consternation, even the 


and hundredths, moves through the centre of this plate per- | trompet sounded in vain. 


pendicularly, ny placing the vernier at the exact height of 


‘In that awful night, but for the little tube of mercury 


the quic':silver, we have the height in inches, tenths, and | which had givén the warning, by falling with rapidity, 


hundredths. ‘i he words marked on the plate are not so 
much to be regarded as the motion of the fluid ;for a devia- 
tionfrom the highest point may be followed by rain,although 
the quic’si'ver may not have sunk below the point mark- 
ed Fair; and the same may be noticed with regard to its 

By ‘his instrainent we detect an error very common a- 
mong man’ ind, respecting the weight of the air. It is 
generally supposed that air is heaviest when the atmos- 
phere is clondy and filled with moisture, and that the lan- 
gour we then experience is produced by the increased 
weight upon our bodies.- But the reverse is the fact.— | 
When th atmosphere 1s heavy, clouds do not linger near 


neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the skill and 
energies of the commander, could have saved one man to 
tell the tale. 


The barometer is also used to determine the height of 


‘mountains. 1t was the experiinent of Paseal with this 
instrament that satisfaciorily proved the difference in the 
weight of the air at various heights, and which established 
its pressure. : 

Ifthe atmosphere support a column of quicksilver at 
‘thirty inches at the level of the sea, we must infer that 
the height of the fluid will diminish as we ascend. We 
accordingly find, by a rough calculation, that an ascent 


ofa thousand feet causes the quicksilver to sink one inch. 


the earth, sinoke rises almost perpendicalarly, and we ex. On Mont Blanc it falls to about fifteen inches, showing an 
perience a peculiar elasticity and energy. When it is elevation of fifileen thousard feet. And in De Luc’s fa- 
light, on the contrary, clouds come very near the earth, Movs balloon ascent, it sunk to 21 inches, proving an 


smoke falls inumediately to the ground, and the animal 


altitude of twenty one thousand feet, the greatest height 


system feels languid and. oppressed. The barometer to which man has ever risen.— [Scientific Tracts. } 


proves that the weight has been diminished; fur the 


quicksilver, not being counterbalanced by so heavy a col- | 


FITCH AND FULTON. 


umn of air, necessarily sinks. ‘Therefore. we find that || I knew John Fitch and Robert Fulton. The latter was 


‘when the atmosphere is heaviest, our sensations are more 
agreeable, and when it is lightest, the internal pressure, | 
‘not being fully resisted, produces the feelings of Jangour 

There are four forms of the barometer in use, each of | 
which present certain advantages. 
__ Ast. The portable, or parlor barometer. 

_ 2d. The wheel barometer. 
The marine batometer.. 

4th. The mountain barometer. 


All these are modifications of the same barometer. The 


‘about the year 1780 and for several years my schoolmate, 
in the town of L——r, Pennsylvania. We were then 
very small boys. His mother was a widow, and in strait- 
ened cirenmstunces. I hada brother that was fond of 
‘painting. The warof the revolution, which prevailed at 
that period, made it diffiealt to obtain materials from a- 
broad, and the arts were ata low ebb in the ceuntry.— 
My brother, consequently, prepared and mixt the colors 
for himself; and those he usually displayed on muscle 
‘shells fell to my lot; some of which I occasionally carried 


first is the simplest, and was described in explaining the 
peculiarities of the instrament. ft acquires the name of 
Portable from the screw which is connected with the eup. 
at the bottom, whereby the fluid can be pressed up the 


in my pocket to school. Fulton saw and craved a part.— 
‘He pressed his suit with so much earnestness, that I could 
not refuse to divide my treasore with him; and in fact he 
soon, from this beginning, so shamed my performance, by 
‘the superiority of his own, that it endediin my voluntarily 


‘whole fengch of the tube, to prevent accidents in its trans- | surrendering to hitn the entire heirship to ail that came in- 


“The second, diders very much in, appearance; the tube. 
being concealed, and a face, somewhat resembling that | 
oo exhibiting the changes by the motion of the 


2 


The third differs. from the first in having the bore of the 
tube of unequal diameters, to guard against the accidents 


by motion of the vessel, 


‘to my possession. Henceforth his book was neglected, 
‘and he was often severely chastised by the school-master, 
his inattention and disobedience. His frieuds removed 
‘to Philadelphia, where he was apprenticed to a silver- 
amith, but his mind was not in his trade. He found his 
| way to London, and placed himself under the patronage of 
his celebrated countryman West. 


John Fitch, clock-maker, was contriving schemes in 
Philadelphia for the propulsion of boats by steam. He: 
conducted his mysterious operations at a projection on the 
shore of the Delaware, et Kensington; which among the 
wise and prudent of the neighborhood, the scornets of 
magicians and dark works, soon acquired’ the ominous and: 
fearful title of Conjuror’s Point. 1: often witnessed the 
performances of his boat in 1788, °89, and $0. It was 
propelled by paddles in the stern, and constantly getting 
out of order. I saw it when it wasreturning from # érip: 
to Purlington; from whence it was said to have arrived in 
Nitt.e more than two hours. When coming too, off Ken- 
sington, seme part of the machinery broke, and J never 
saw it in motion afterwards, I believe it was the last ef- 
fort. He had upto that period, been patronized by a 
few stout hearted individuals, who had subseribed a small 
capital, inshares of, I think, 6/, Pennsylvania currency, 
or $16 each; but this last disaster co staggered their faith, 
and unstrang their nerves, that they never again had the 
hardihood to make other contributions. Indeed, they had 
already rendered themselves the subject of ridicule and 


countenance to this wild projector, and infatuated mad- 
man. The company, thereupen, gave up the ghost—the 
boat went to pieces— Fitch beeame bankrupt and broken 
hearted. Often have I seen him stalking about likea trou- 
bled spectre,with downeast eye,and lowering countenance; 
his coarse soiled linen peeping through the elbow of & tat- 
tered garment. During the days of his aspiring hopes, 
two mechanics were of sufficient daring to work for him. 
Aye, and they suffered in puree for their confidence and 
folly. These were Peter Brown, shipsmith, and John 
Wilson, boat builder, both of Kensington. . 'T hey were 
worthy benevolent men, well known fo the writer and 
much esteemed in the city. “Towards Fitch, in particular, 
they ever extended the kindest sympathy. While he lived 
therefore, he was jn the habit of calling almost daily at 
their workshops, to while away time; to talk over his mis- 
fortunes, and rail at the ingratitude and cold neglect of 
an unfeeling spiritless world. From Wilson I derived the 
following anecdote: Fitch called to see him as usual— 
Brown happened to be present. Fitch mounted his hob- 
by, and became unusually eloquent in the praise of steam, 
and the benefits to which mankind were destined to de- 
rive from its use in propelling boats. They listenedof 
course, without faith, but not without interest, to this ani- 
mated appeal, but it failed to rouse them to give any future. 
support to schemes,by which they had suffered. Afier in- 
dulging himself for some time, in this never failing topic 
of deep excitement, he concluded with these memorable 
words—‘ Well, gentlemen, although I shall not live to see 
the time, you will, when steam boats will be preferred to 
all other means of coveyance, and especially for passen- 
gers; and they will be particalarly useful in the navigation 
of the river Mississippi.” He then retired;on which Brown. 
turning to Wilson, exclaimed, ina tone of deep sympathy, 
Poor fellow! what a pity he is crazy.’ 


prosperous. ‘They both lived to retire from. business, in, 
easy cireumstances. The former, indeed became rich, 
and set up his carriage. He was too noble a spirit to. in- 
dulge either ir. luxurious pride or ostegtatiod. The coat- 
of arms, on the pannels of his carriage doors, was of. his. 
own contriving, and consisted of a muscular. hand, grasp- 
ing a sledge hammer, sugpended over an anvil. Matto— 
« By this I got you.’ 


LENGTHS OF NIGHTS IN VARIOUS PARTS. 
The !ongest night at Cayenne and Pondicherry is 12 
hours, at Hayti, 13; at Ispahan, 14; at Paris, Dijon and 
Caresonne, 15; at Arras and Doblin, 16;, at Copenhagen 
and Rige, 17; at Stockholm, 18; at Dronthiem, in Nor- 
way, Archangel, &c. 20; at Ulon, Bothnia, 21; and at 
Tornes, 22. At Euouteke, the absence of the sun endures: 
45 days consecutively; at Warduns, 56; at Cape North, 


While Robert Fulton was thus engaged in Lordon, 


74; and lastly, Melville Island is totally destitute of light: 
for 102 days: ae 


derision, for their temerity and presumption, in giving — 


Fitch died m 1793. Brown and Wilson were eins 


orn 
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the ‘Belchertown Sentinel. 
ANTIMASONIC FAIRNESS!) 
| The Rev. and Hon. Mr. ‘Thacher, editor of the ‘ , 
‘Boston Telegraph, publishes in his paper, at fall! being called asa-witness in the case, and when he 
jTength, his own able speech, in the Senate of this ett here, ‘he was told by Dr. Corbin, and Elder 
Commonwealth, on extra-judicial oaths, and does Cdl Kingsbury, of a certain house he could 
| not even inform his readers that Mr. Dearbon at-| 8° ' and stay, for the purpose of pitti oul ‘ead 


disciples, that even profe essors of selikion were 
found actively obeying the call. The Elder’s son 
was. dispatched to Deacon Brayton’s, to avoid 


BOSVON MASONS 


[From the Plebeian; Kingston, N. 
hope in Mr. Tappan’s next paper, he) 
will have the goodness to explain to us, in, what 
cway the Masons are persecuted by the refusal of 


‘the antimasons to bestow on them the svffrages,! tampted areply. Why isthis? Does the Rev. the way 

for which we shall consider ourselves under ob-) Gentleman think his cause too weak to bear ex-|) == 
‘ligation to’ him. Palladium of the 2d) amination? Does he fear the effect of truth on 

deluded followers? [she ashamed to read in 


Presidevt of the United States recommends paper, his own discomfiture and overthrow ? 


‘for appointment an individual well qualified for. 


the station, asit regards integrity, ebility and de- 


jected him, and: assigned no reason, except that 
the individual wasa printer. 
_tion ? 


An industrious shoemaker (a Freemason) has, || 


_for twenty years, labored in that capacity for his 


neighbor. done his work well, is approved by | 


him asa man of strict integrity,and,in the various 
-felations of life, is considered by him as an estima- 
_ble man: since the antimasonic excitement, he 
refuses to employ his neighbor, others in commu- 

nity, infected by his example, do the same; and | 
‘an honest and industrious man has not the means 
@fsupporting his family. Is this not perseculion? | 


“A traveller, by the way side, finds a man per-), 


“hing for want of food—he approaches him for the}. 
“purpose of furnishing relief--discovers he is a Jew || 

and turns away and leaves him to perish. Is this 
“not persecution ? 


An antimason finds a Mason in the hande of deter- 
mined assassins; he flies to rescue him, discovers he 
is aMason, and leaves him to his fate. Js this 
not persecution ? 

» Examples might be multiplied,to shew that per- 
secution does not alone consist in acts of commis- 
sion against the injured party; but in acts of omis- 
sion, as when an individual of influence refuses 
to coutitenance and support an honest and indus- 

“trious individual, beeause he happens to belong 
to a certain sect, or believe in a certain creed, 
‘and others, influenced by his example, also with- 
hold from him the means of support—the misera- 

~ ‘Die man, unable to furnish relief to his suffering 
family,in an agony of despair, commits suicide, 
and his wretched family find an asyinm in. a poor 
house! the editor of the Palladium will 
gravly tell them, ‘there is no perseculion in all 
this?’ 

definition of the persecute,’ accord- 
ing to Walker, is *to pursae with malignity.°— 
Now, we would ask, whether it be not persecu- 
tion, when, men combine together, and positively 
aver that they will support no man for and office 
who isa Mason; let him be ever so respectable, 

‘capable or upright ? Is it not malignant! to debar 
‘a great portion of our fellow citizens from the 

‘privilege of ‘holding office, whose only crime con- 
sists In belonging to a society, of which they know 
no evil, and which they conscientiously joined 
and have continued in from the most pare mo- 
ME 

Hour defisition of the term ‘ persecution’ be 
“not correct, we will have toresort to other lexico- 
“graphers than those whose works are extant. ‘The 
Moral views of the editor of the Palladium, how- 
ca may” be more comprehensive than onrs. 


Minds accustomed to activity are. impa: 
“tent under inertion than fatigue. 


‘conclusively and palpably against him? 
_votion to the public welfare —yet the Senate re-) 


Is this not persecu-| 


is he conscious that the argument and evidence is 
Is he 
aware,that the presentment of the whole truth,and 
‘nothing but the truth, would instantly allay the rag- 
‘ing fever of excitement, and the delirious phren- 
‘zy of proscription, and give him leave to retire to 
private life? Whether sinister motives may have 
‘induced this disingenuous conduct, is not for us to 
inquire. ‘The fact in its naked deformity, is 
enongh for us to know. ‘The conclusive and in- 


genious argumentsof Mr. Dearbon, and the un- 


ceremonious rejection of the Rev. Mr. Seceder’s 


|proposition by the Hon. Senate, are suppressed, 


and not given tothe readers of this professed ve- 
“hicle of truth. By what casuistry the Rey. Gen- 
‘tleman can satisfy his conscience for this deliber- 
ate suppression, and misrepresentation of facts,we 
know not, but apprehend that it must be by the 
laid of the same system of ethics by which he ar 


‘rived at the conclusion, that promises contain no|/ 
|| moral obligation, and that it is a man’s duly lo lic. 


if the Rev. Senator’s views be right, and his ar- 
guments well founded, opposition to them would 
show more clearly the correctness of his opinions, 
and the soundness of his reasoning. We must 
conclude, therefore that le fell the weakness of 
his cause,and suppressed the able argument against 
him, because he foresaw that it would expose his 
weakness and defeat his objects. Let ‘ light’ burst 
upon the vision of his benighted proselytes, and 


truth’ irradiate their darkened understandings, 


and their voice would be as united in the rejection 
of all factious and proseriptive measures, as was 
the unprejudiced Senate. . 


We hoped better things of this paper, oud that 
it would pursuea dign fied and manly course of 
opposition. But we surrender our hopes, and de- 
spair of ever seeing an antipaper in love with 
truth. We should as soon think of drawing sweet 
waters from bitter fountains, or gathering figs 
from thistles. ‘Ephraim is joined to his idols, lec 


him alone.’ 


The Buffalo Journal, speaking of ‘The Wither- 
ill affair, says-- 


This ‘ deed of sin’ we believe now stands fully 
revealed, in all ite enormity, and a. more drsper- 
ately depraved plot was never exposed to public 
gaze. In vain shall the leaders. of antimasonry: 
labor to prove that this foul scheme was not the. 
act of the party. ‘Lhe proof is whally irresistible. 
It is not the work. of one or two misguided indi- 
yiduals, but a dehberate party scheme, to which 
many were privy. And for what? commit 
crime, and by concealing the authors, cast suspi- 


}cion upon the mnocent, and thus subjeet them to 


disgrace, infamy and ruin! 
here. 


Nor did the evil stop 
When the indignant ‘populace ‘proceeded 


to investigate the fon! deed, the aid of antimason- 


ry was called in, to screen the guilty fromutiscuve- 


|iry, and so powerfully did ‘its principles coerce its 


[For the Mirror.] 
EXPERIENCE. 
What is hope, Sire? A distant gleam. 
-Quivering through the frantic dream,— 
Tie straw that floats on tin.1e’s fast 


What is love, Sire? A burning ache— 
A spark of fre—a snowy flake— 
_ A bubble jealousy will brea k. 


What is joy, Sire? E’en sor row’s spring— 


The butterfly of gayest wing— 
The wild rose with its late st sting. 


What think you death? ‘Phat frightful ghost—. 


That busy archer at his post— 


Whose kinsmen are the: human host. 


Thus perilous,.gray w isdom saith, 
The hope and love, ‘and joy, and death, 


That end in sighs av.d gasps for breath. 


Fics. 
| 


SPOR'TING WITH FEMALE AFFECTION, 
Man cannot act. a more perfidious part, 

Than use his v tmost effurt to obtain. 

A confidence i.n order to deccive. 


Honor and integrity ought. to be the leading 
principles of every transaction in life. ‘These are 
virtues hip hly requisite, notwithstanding they are 
too frequently disregarded... Whatever pursuits 
individuals are in quest of, sincerity in profession, 
steadfastness. in pursuit, and punctuality in dis- 
charging engagements, are indispensably incum- 
bent. A man of honest integrity, and uprightness 
in his dealings with his fellow-creatures, is sure to 
gain the confidence and applause of al! guod men; 
whilst he who acts. from dishonest or designing 
principles, obtains deserved contempt. Dishonest 
proceedings in word or deed,are very offensive to, 
and unjustifialle in, the sight of God and man, 
even.in trivial, but much more so in consequential, 
affairs. The most perfect uprightness is highly re- 
qnigite between man and man. though it is too 
often disregarded, and is much more so between 
the sexes. | very profession of regard shou!d be 
without dissembling, every promise preserved in- 
violate,and every engagement faithfully discharg- 
ed. No one vaght.to have any pretensions (o@ 
lady before he is, ina great measure, certain her 
person, ber temper, and qualifications, suit bis cir- 
cumstances, and agree perfectly ,with bis own 
temper and way of thinking. similarity 
of mind and manners is very necessary to render 


\the bonds of love and thoseof - 


riage: happy. 


"Marriage the happiest state of would be, 
If hands were ouly joined where hearts agree.’ 
“Phe mari of uprightness and integrity of hear! 


will nat only observe the besuties of the mind,the 
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gooduess of the heart, the dignity of sentiment afterwards rendered ber bail an object of alaion: 
and the delicacy of wit, but will strive to fix his He compared a weeping widow to’a moaning 
affections on such permanent endowments, besore _ hyena—that artful, destructive, and insatiable 
che pledges hs faith to any lady. | creature, which lured into its den by a treacher- 
He loous upen marriage ap a bus ness of the cry of distress the unwary traveller whom. it 
greatest importance m life, and a change of con- intended ‘%o devour. ¢ haucer, he said, made his 
dition thatcannot. be undertaken with too mach wife of ‘Bath glory in having already buried four 
reverence and deliberation. ‘herefore he will not | husbarids, and express a perfect readiness when- 
undertake it at random, lest he should precipitate- yorer heaven might give het opportunity,to engage 
dy involve himself in the greatest difficulties.-- | the sixth!--and Chaucer, he insisted, copied ha- 
He wishes toact a conscientious part, and conse- ture most faithfully. Now, the old maid, good 
quently cannot think (notwithstanding it ts 00 soul! remembering how long she had waited for 
much countenanced by custom) of sporting with | her first husband, instead of faithfully looking for- 
the affections of the fair sex, noreven of paying ward toa second, directed all her attention to 
his addresses to any one, till he is perfectly con-| cherish and preserve the dear creature whom she 
-yinced h's own are fixed on just principles. had at last acquired. He had no rival to fear eith- 
All ima inable caution is certainly necessary be-| er among the living or among the dead. It was 
forehand; but after a man’s’ professions of regard, | of infinite importance he maintained, to matrimo- 
and kind services and solicitations have made an | nial felicity, that the husband should receive into 
jmpression on a female heart, it is no longer a) bis-arms a partner for iife, whose dispositions and 
maiter of inj fference whether he perseveres in,or | habits, instead of being fixed by a former lord, 
breaks off his engagement. For he is then particu- ‘were to be moulded according to the will and a- 
larly de r to her, and reason, honor, ju-tice all [bilities of nr first and only rien ee nah 
unite to oblige him to make good his engagement.! point, the widow wasa piece of warped wood, , ! 
When the matter is brought to such a Crisis, there which the most skilful workman might find him-| of 
ip ber Be the old boats have, in the meantime, been spreading them- 
quiet and tranquility of mind; nor ean anything maid was the pliant virgin wax, which follows: selves in various directions, that one, at least may 
but her loss of virtue justify his desertion, Wheth-| with the most happy ductility every serious design, be within a start, as it 1s called, or about two hun- 
er marriage has been promised or not, it is of little every ingenious devise, every sportive whim of dred yards of the point of his rising, at which dis- 


yearn the friction is so violent, that the harpoon- - 
er is enveloped in smoke, and water must be con- 
stantly poured on to prevent it from catching fire. © 
after all, no aid arrives, and the crew find: 
‘that the line must be run out, they have only one 
recourse—-they cut it, loosing thereby not ony the 
whale, but the harpoon and all the rope of the 
boat. When the whale is first struck and plunges 
into the waves, the boat’s crew elevate a flag asa 
signal to the watch, on deck, who gives the alarm 
to those asleep below, by stamping violently on 
deck, and erying aloud--‘‘a fall! a@ fall !”-- 
On this notice, they do not allow themselves 
time to dress, but rush out in their sleeping shirts _ 
or drawers into an atmosphere, the temperature of | 
which is often below zero, carrying along with 
them their clothing ina bundle, and trusting to 
make their toilette in the interval of manning and 

| pushing off the boats. Such isthe tumult at this 
Pines that the young mariners have been 
known to raise cries of fear thinking that the ship 
was going down. ‘The period during which a 
wounded whale remains under water is various, 
but it is averaged by Mr. Scoresby at about half 
an hour. Then pressed by the necessity of ‘respi- 
ration, he appears above, often considerably dis- 
tant from the spot where he was harpooned, and 
ina state of great exhaustation, which the same- 
ingenious writer ascribes to the severe pressure 


signification, 


marry her, the contract is, in the sight of heaven 


sufficiently binding. In short, the man who: basely 
impos's upon the honest heart of an unsuspecting 
girl, and after winning her affections by the pre- 
vailing rhetoric of courtship, ungenerously leaves 
her to b.tler sorrow and complaining, acts avery 
di-honorahle part, and is more to be detested than 
a common robber, For private treachery is nvuch 
more heinous than open force; and money must 


not be put incom)etition with happiness, 


ANCIENT MAIDENS. 


Mr. Hayley, in his Essay on old maids, gives 
the argument of one of the debaters upon the fol- 
‘ Which is the more eligible for 
a wife, a widow or an old maid?’ wio had gallant- |: 
ly taken the side of her neglected sisterhood .-~ 
The orator insisted that a man who married an 
old maid had a greater chance of being beloved by 
The af- 
fection of the remarried widow maintamed was a 
pocket telescope, which she directed towards her 
good man.in the grave, and it enlarged to a imar- 
vellous degree all the mental and personal endow- 
She then turned the 
inverted glass to its diminishing successor, and, 
— whatever his proportion of excellence might be, 

the poor, luckless, living mortal soon dwindled in 

her sightto a comparative pigmy. But this was. 
not the case with the old maid. No, her affection. 

was a portable microscope, which maguified in a 

stupendous manner all the attractive merits of 

her spouse; he filled her mind, occupied her eye, 
engrossed her heart. ‘The widow (the orator ad- 


lowing question, 


his wife than he who wedded a widow. 


ments of the dear departed. 


mitted) was generally preferred to the old maid, 
bat the reason, he said, was, that the former was 
an experienced angler,who had acquired patience 
to wait for the favourable. minute, and struck in 
Ahe insiant the fish had fairly-risen to the. hook; 
while the old maid was-an angler whom. fruitless 


expectations had rendered impatient—she was 


thrown into trepidation by the. appearance of a 
mibble, and by making a too hasty movement she 


For if he has solicited and ebtained 
her affections, on supposition that be intended to 


the modeller. In conclusion, the speaker conjured 
every gentleman, who might happen to hesitate 
between a widow and an old maid, to remember 
\that reason and experience, that equity and the 
general interests of mankind, all loudly pleaded 
for his prefering the latter. He entreates him to 
recollect, that the man who married a widow had 


tions, unpleasant comparisons and variable aff-c- 


increasing gratitude and perpetual endearments. 


HARPOONING A WHALE. 


Having approached as near as is consistent with 
safety, the harpooner darts his instrument into the 


when this mighty animal] feels himself struck,he of- 
ten throws himself in violent convuisive movements 
vibrating in the air his tremendous taii, one dash 
of which is sufficient to dash a boat in pieces.— 
More commonly, however, he plunges with rapid 
flight into the depths of the sea, or beneath the 


\thickest fields end mountains of ice. While he is 
‘thas moving at the rate usually of eight or ten 


miles an hour, the utmost dilizence must be used 
that the line to which the harpoon is attached may 
ran off smoothly and readily along with him.— 
‘Should it be entangled for a moment, the strength 
‘of the whale issuch that he wou!d draw the boat 
and crew after him under the waves. The first 
boat onght to be quickly followed up by a second, 
to supply more line when the first is run out,which 
often takes place in eight or ten minutes, When 
‘the crew of the boat see the line in danger of 
Seing all run off they hold. up. one, two,.or three 
oars, to intimate their. pressing need. of sapply.— 
At the same time they turn the roe once or twice 
round a kind of post called the bollard, by which 
‘the motion of the line and the career of the Ani- 
smalare somewhat retarded. ‘This, however, isa 
delicate operation, which. brings the side of tre 
boat down to the very.edzge of the water, and if 
|\the rope is drawn at all too tight, may sink it al- 


great cause to apprehend unreasonable expecta- 


‘tion while he who married an old maid might with 
‘confidence prepare to meet un-xacting tenderness: 


back of the monster. This is a critical moment;for 


tance they can easily reach and pierce him. with 
one ortwo more harpoons before he again de- 
scrnds, as he usually does for a few minutes. On 
his re-appearance, a general attack is made with 
lances, which are struck as deep as possible; to 
reach and penetrate the vital parts. Blood mixed 
with oil, streams copiously from his wounds and 
from the blow holes, dyeing the sea at a great 
distance, and sprinkling and sometimes drench- 
ing the boats and crews. The animal now be- 
comes more and mote exhausted; and at the ap- 
| proach of his dissolution, he also makes a convul- 
sive energetic struggle, rearing his tail high in the 
air, and whistling it witha noise which is heard at 
a distance of several miles. At length quite over- 
powered and exhausted, he lays himself on-his side. 
or back and expires. The flag is then taken 
down and three loud huzzas raised from the suar-. 
rounding boats. 


{ 


DECEITFULNESS OF THE WORLD. 
The following extract from the oration deliver- 
ed by Mr. Berrin, Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States, setore the Literary Society of Prince- 
ton College,furnishes.appropriate reflectione for the 
young generally. 

‘My young Brothers! The world on which 


the purity of uncorrupted feeling. is arrayed in 
eharms which it borrowed from fancy, and» which 
will vanish atour approach. ‘The pleasures. with 
which it sllures the unwary are brief and evan- 
escent as the breath of the morning. It floats gaily 
on the advancing tide. but vanisheth with ‘the 
flooc—and sadness mingles with 
lers.. 
For life is.but the flood-tide of the heart, 
__ Content the emblem of its gentle flow ;__. 
It swells in bliss, and then its waters part, 

To seek the ocean home—all else iswoe. 
You wil be too surely called to exert the ‘cours 
age whch can encounter danger and.calamess, 
and the fortitude which endure and triumphs cver 
calamity. But on this side of the grave, the beat- 
tiful vision which now dazzles your éxperierted 
eyes will forever elude your grasp. “Han 
life is but a step in the series of haman existences’ 
a point at which man pauses, to lopk around, him 
before he launches on eternity’s ocean ? Would. 
you enjoy happiness here ? Seek it in the falfil- 
ment of your various duties—in. the cultivation of 
intellect—in cherishing the better 


Seek and find whatever of real happiness is‘alio™ 
ted to us here below, in the consciousnessof hav- 


| together. While the line is whirling round the 


ing endeavored tolive as becomes an_ intelligent - 
being destined toimmortality’” 


you are entering in alithe ardor of hope, in all — 


its ebbing wa- . 
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GEN. 


phe hirelings of antimasonry are emptying theis vials of |: 
wrath on the head of this gentleman, for the honorable | 
and ‘dignified stand he recently took in the Senate of this 
Commonwealth, ‘on the subject of antimasonic proscrip- 
tion. This Was to have been expected: it wus desirable, 
inasmuch’ ¢ as the calumny of the infamously notorious is 
more desirable than their commendation. If a man re- 
ceive the praise of knaves, the chance is that men will 
mistrast him; bat if knaves fasten upon him with their 
malignant fangs, denounce and threaten him with their ven- 
geance, it is fair to presume—indeed, it is good evidence 
—that he'is'an honest man. So with Mr. Dearborn.— 
When the antimasonic faction gave him their support at 
the Senatorial election, these unacquainted with the gen- 
ueman’s views on the subject, and with the disgracefal 
atid dastardly measures resorted to by the debased manag- 
ers of that faction, to give a degree of respectability to 
their cause, believed him to be of the same genus. It 
was thought that he had so far forgotten the respect due to 
himeelf, as to afford some degree of countenance to that 
combination of political corruption. But the fact was the 
_reverse “He gave them no encouragement that he then 


ti 


was,’ or that he was disposed to become one of their par- 
ty, and unite in the’ proscription of any class of the com-| 
monity. ‘hey sapported him, because the election of 
_ Thacher depended on his success. Knowing that Thacher 
could not be elected, if the merits of the man and the 
strength of the party were alone trusted to, they juggled 
him into the company of Mr. Dearborn, and so united their 
interests, that the success of the latter secured that of the 
other. This was the extent of Mr. Dearborn’s antima- 
sonry! 


Mr. Thacher, in reply to Mr. he was || 
disappointed to perceive that -his colleague, from whom he 


had “expected support, had come out against him; but 
‘Ne would not impéach the gentlemati’s motives.” Now, 
in our view of the matter, the design of this inuendo was 
to leave the impression, on the minds of the members of 
the Senate, that Mr. Dearborn had, on a prior occasion, 
declared himself to ‘be an antimason; and that having 
gained ithe end he had in ‘view, and finding the subject un- 

popalar, he now deserted the cause, If the Reverend 
gentleman intended this, it was worthy of his known char- 


acter for candor and fairness. But whatever his intentions |} 


may have been, 1 it has had the effect to encourage | the 


unds of ‘antimasonty. to set up their wild and in- % 


coherent yelpings, # and to fasten on the character and mo- 
tives of Mr. Dearborn, with a. malignant desperation pecu- 
lin to their’ inhuman passions. Accordingly, we find it 

said of him, fiat he was elected “{rom a fell conviction of 
his being a determined antymason;’ that he practised § de- 
eeption,’ and thereby many votes which other- 
wise he would not Have received that he *has net been 


| a sacred duly, in choosing a cablic servant to re-|\ 
“present your interests, defend your rights, and maintain 
‘your principles in the Counsels of the nation. 

| The only question is, Will you confide this wnst to the 
rere MOSES THACHER, or to the ‘Hon. H. A. 8. 
‘Dearborn ? 


They are both men of talents; both men of character;', 
both citizens of your district; both Senators of ms Senate; 
both elected by your saffrages. 

Here the parallel ceases. ‘These gentlemen are nomin- 
ated by different Conventions; they will be supported by |, 
‘different parties, whose interests are distinet, and whose) 
“principles are adverse. Poth of these gentlemen are too! 

honorable to betray their trust; but they cannot both ae- 
it. Asaservant of your County, Gen. Dearborm | 
has doubtless done his duty; let him continue to perform |, 
it. Will you commit to him the high trust of the 4nf2-|; 
masonic party in the Counsels of the nation? If he is: 
an honorable man he cannot accept the trust. He isa}, 
Solicitor General of the Punker Hill Monument, that}! 
disgrace to the nation, erected by Masons for the benefit) | 
of MASONRY; whose patriotic ‘Associations’ have sent’ 
their mendicants throughout New-England-to pick the: 
pockets of women and children to enable them to build-a 
Masonic Monument! Will not Gen. Dearburn therefore 
eupport Masonic interests? His friends are Masons; 
will he not support them? His associates, with few ex- 
ceptions, (as is very generally understood and admitted) 
reside out of your district, and in the County of Suffolk? 
Will he neglect their interests? Wil] he not as an honor- 
uble man, support the interest of those who now rally 
round him as their champion? If he would not be true to 
them, how can you expect he would be true to you, when 
he cannot consistent with honor accept your trast? 4 
man is known by his associates. General Dearborn’s 
associates are our enemies, though they are all honorable 


men. ‘They are Masons; and he is bound in henor to 
support them and not you.’ 


* * * * * 

* What are the Hon. MOSES THACHER’S claims for 
your support? He has accepted every trust you have 
confided to him, and fulfilled them. Gen. Dearborn has 
repeatedly declined your trusts, though he wanted your 
sufirages. Mr. Thacher is an associate ef the yeomanry 
of your district— his friends are within it— his interests are 
within it; his supporters should be found there too. He 
belongs to no hieh soundivg associatiens whose sneers 
would make him shrick from bis duty, yet covet its hon- 
or, The-choice is left, to your judgment. it 
without fear or favor. 


To your own selves be trae; 
Amd it will follow as the night the day, - 
You cannot then be false to any man.’ 
Here-Mr. Dearborn is declared to be an enemy to-anti- 


masonry, and a friend to Masons; yet the Rev. Moses 
Thacher is disappointed that he should oppose him! He 


expected his support! There is not en honest man in the |! 


Commonwealth, after having examined the subject, that 


can believe the Rererend gentleman expected any such 


only considered’ as au antimasom, but known to be 
such, if any'relignee.can be placedon his words;? that he 
was-supported ‘at the‘ late election for memwer of Con- 
gfess, Decause they considéred him an antimasen,’ Sc. 
&¢,. We know not how deeply Mr. Thacher may be 
versed inthe secret mysteries of antiism; but he must be 
more igoorant of the transactions of his brethren, than we 
are ready. to.admit thag he is, if at the time he expressed 
hia surprise at the stand Mr. Dearborn assumed in the 
Senate, he was not aware of the existence of the Circular 
fram which the lowing i is extracted. It was circulated 
throughout the County of Norfolk a few deys prior to the 
recent * election for member of Congress.’ We publish it 
to show what ‘ lying valgts’ these fellows are. Are they 
nahn diegrace to human natore? 
THE: ELECTORS | oF NORFOLK. 

ANTimAsons! 

7 are called upon to exercise a a high oriv ilege and 


MOSES THACHER, 

Personal abuse from this man, (if he merit a distine- 
tion so honorable,) can affect neither our interest nor our 
reputation for veracity. ‘They are beyond the reach of his 
‘ falsehood, calumnies, and billingsgate.” Did he speak 
well of us, we might indeed feet that our character was in 
danger; we might tremble, lest some with whom we are 
whaequaimed should infer, fromr his praise, that we had 
sunk tothe same degraded jevel with himself ; that we 
had become his fellow, nnd were engeged'with him in 
carrying on the work of moral depravity. The greatest 
favor, therefore, that ho can confer apon us;.is te abuse 
us, Fo long as he cantinay’s to do this, we will not com- 
plain. 

He accuses us of patpable misy in asserts 
ing that he stated as a fact, ‘ that a Sfasonie Deputy Sher- 


: would have confirmed the correctness of our report. 


‘his Masonic Oath, ‘goffered to escape ficm 


custody, 0 on learning that they were Masons.’ . Our state- 
/ment, or rather Mr. Thacher’s eriginal staten ext was: 


that, In Providence,R.1.a Masonic Dep. Sheriff was requir, 
ed to arrest two persons for store breaking, and having ar- 
crested them, put them in charge of two other Masons 
| thes: of course, permitted them to escape. He row ‘says, - 
“he has ‘ neither publicly or privately, /ocated that trans- 
action either in Providence, or in any other part of Rhode 
Island.” And’ in the very next sentence declares, ‘ it is 
true, that the offence committed, for which the villains 
-were-apprehended, was located in Providence, R. LY? 
‘Such gress inconsistencies indicate very clearly where the 
| ‘palpable misrepresentation’ lies. Again, ‘but I never 
_ stated that the Deputy fheriff who apprehended the vil- 
laine, belonged to the tcwn of Providence.’ Fut he did 
state that, ‘Jn Providence R. I. a Masonic Deputy 
‘Sheriff was required,’ &c. And we have no hesitation in. 
saying that every man who heard him, understood him ae 
‘intending to say, that, the Deputy did belong to 
Providence. We can bring abundance. of evidence to 
this effect. He next remarlis, ‘Put I have stated publiely, 
and I now state again, that the villains were pursued 
and apprehended, in the State of Massachusetts, and 
'that the Deputy Sheriff, who apprehended and suffered 
them to escape from custody was understocd. to be a 
citizen of Massachusetts.’ He made no such statement 
,in the Senate; and if he means to say that hedid, he has 
our denial in the sirongest terms. He says, had not 
the statement been construed into an intention with him 
'1o criminate the citizens of Rhode fsland, he should have 
passed it over in silence. And how, by his notice, is the 
matter mended? Why, by criminating the citizens 
of Massachusetts! So. it appears that an act; the commis- 
fae of which is dishonorable in Rhode Island, is hot so 
Hin Massachusetts ! But he has charged. certain citizens of 
pitode Island, with the commission of murder! ‘This, 
we suppose, does not criminate them ‘for negligence in 
‘the administration of justice!? But by whom has it been 
construed into an intention te criminate the citizens of 
Rhode Island? 1¥e construed it into an intention to 
slander and belie the Masonic Institation, and we are very 
much mistaken, if this were not the only intention 
there was about it. The rest is. all fudge. 


We reported the missfyled honorable gentleman cor- 


\rectly; and we published the allegation, if not verbatim,in 


substance as it fell from his mouth. We know not nor do 
we care what he intended to say. It is enough that we 
know what he did say. We have no doubt he was off his 
guard when he located the story in I'rovidence. Had he 
prot been,he would not have laid himself open te detection. 
We have very much more-eonfidence in the accuracy of 
our minutes han we have in the word of Moses Thacher 
Tf the fellow trad taken the trouble to ingaire of the mem- 
bers of the Senate what.he did say, (if'indeed he have in- 
tercourse with any of the. gentlemen of that honorable 
heard, which, if repert and-appearances be true. is at leart 
 problematical,) we have ne doubt that all who had not en- 
tirely forgotten that the subject, had been before thei, 
Had 
he said that in giving-a location to the base falsehood, he 

was guilty of a Icpsus lingua; that he did not intend to 


| render himseif liable to: detection and exposure: he had 


come nearer the truth,and would probably have been be- 
lieved. Men of his own principles, standing and charac- 
ter may now believe him; but it is arrogant presumption 
in him to expect that the intelligent and honorable portions 
of the community will attach credit to his own declata- 
tions, unsustained by more credible testimony. It would, 

Therefore, be a work of supererogation in us to adduce es- 
idence, before the correctness of our report is called in 
question, other than by those whose ‘ frequent falsehood, 

calumnies, and them 
to deserve a name.’ 


such an offence of a Shetty “as 
by Moses: Thacher, was not committed in R. Ii; we chal- 
tenge*him to state it was.comm! itted, and we ca- 


iff, in the town ef Providence, had, in conformity with 


gage to follow him through his protean, siti locations ~ 


LI j 
thing. 
| | 
| 
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aad to prove, so far as a negative can be proved, that the : The thermometer on the N. W. side of the house (the THEATRICAL. 
whole story is a fabrication of his own malicious brain.— wind was quite strong from W. N. W. during the whole (Communicated for the Mirror.] 

Let hin only docate his falsehoods, that we may track || of the eclipse) stood at the beginning at 27, and fell to|| The Burke excitement has been raging like a pestilence 
and pursue him in his shiftings and turnings; and if we do | 23 R-2 during the greatest obscuration, but the effect of the for three weeks past, and every day it grows more furious. 
not “ scotch his recreant hile,” to his fall satisfaction, || eclipse on a thermometer hanging in the sun on the S. E, || Nota Ball, Route, or in fact any fashionable party, what- 
he shall be at liberty to abuse us to his heart's content.— side of the house was surprisingly great; at the beginning ||ever, can be got up without him. He mast be the princi- 
But when he once locates his falsehood, and is detected, | it stood at 71, and at 27 minutes after 1, (during the ex-|} pal guest,—the very spice to give them all their flavor.— 
he must not attempt to lie us out of it, by saying the of-| istence ofthe ring,) at only 29, being a difference of 42/| No conversation can now be modish without the introdac- 
fence took place somewhere else, He can no more make | degrees. For the space of twenty minutes, a burning||tion of Master Burke’s name,—and all other topics are 
us believe that the moon is made of green cheese, than | glasz, which at the beginning of the eclipse, seemed to || mere chaff. Stars past have been totally eclipsed by the 
he can that he is an honest man ; which,to say the least, | burv black cloth almost instantaneously, failed to produce || refulgent rays of the present and all their good qualities 
would be a very difficult matter. — ithe least effect thereon. have been obliterated from memory. 

Moses!—go back to North Wrentham; ask forgiveness _ In the prismatic spectrum, it was noticed that the space | Many have been so struck with his style of acting that 
of the God whom you have offended; and of the Tittle | occupied by the red rays was much less, and that by the||are even endeavoring to imitate—fancying no doubt they 
‘flock of Christians whom you have broken up and desert- |, Violet mach greater than usual. || might some day sail in the same grand * March of Intel- 
ed. ‘Throw off your Senatorial robes. You cannot wear|| In this place, the thermometer in the shade descended || lect.’ te 
them with benefit to the State, nor without discredit to |;more than at Menomoy Point, viz. from 32 to 26. While accidentally passing through Fanneil Hall Market, - 
yourself. You can not play the politician with any degree |, The lanar tables gave the place of the moon in this e-|| we saw a crowd of people collected round a Butcher;who 
of success; und must, therefore ,if the zood people of Nor- \ofitep with a wonderful degree of precision. | was flourishing his cleaver and giving specimens of Mast- 
faik do not nut their veto upon you, soon become a barden || uring the remainder of the present century,the myon’s jer Burke as Young Norval. The Drama which has for 
to the State—a leech on the public treasury. Take this shade will pass but three times ever any part of the Atlan-| a long time laid dormant has taken a fresh start, and our 
advice, Moses, for it is given to thee in right good soberness, | tic States, viz. on Nov. 30th, 1834, which eclipse will be | Theatre has once more become a place of fashionable re- 
and may save thee from much trouble! total in South Carolina and Georgia; and on the 7th. Aug- | sort. Master Burke has performed Romee two sueces- 


ust, 1969, total in Virginia and North Carolina—and on | sive nights since our last,to delighted audiences. £0 trne 


28th, May, 1960, total in Virginia. It is therefore evident | was the Mirror ‘ held ap to nature,’ and so intense was the 


Ture Eciiese.—The following extract of a letter from || that at no time within the next seventy years will the interest carried with it, that the ladies could not refrain 


Robert Treat Paine, Esq. the author of the astronomical |/sun be ax much obscured in any part of New England and, mingling their tears of sympathy with those of * Poar Ro- 
calculations in the American Almanac, ‘ describes the ap-|/of many of the middle states, as in Boston oa Saturday || meo.’ Mrs. Barrett’s Juliet ennnot be too highly spoken 
pearance of the eclipse at Monomoy Point, the southern | last. of. Paris was poorly done by Mr. Still. This gentleman’s 
extremity of the point of land which projects from the|| ‘The occultation of Venus on the 13th, I was prevented | buffoonery is indeed sickeping. The only character we 
South eastern part of the County of Barnstable. This || from observing by clouds. I distinctly saw the planet on|| think he could play to advantage is Fusb.s in Bombastes 
point of land has been within a ferv years past forcibly se- the meridian, at 1h, 7m. through my telescope,and had the Furioso where he can have the full liberty of hia legs and 
parated from the continent, by the formation of a naviga- |) sky been clear should certainly have seen the Immersion; | arms. - 
ble channel, and it is now an island. It was the nearest |)but a few minutes before it took place, the sky became | {n the comic line Master Parke has sustained the char- 
land in New England to the central track of the eclipse, | overcast, and continued so the remainder of the after- || acters of Barney Brallazhanand Linzo. The former is 
_except Nantucket, which island Mr. Paine was not able to |) noen. a most admirable Barletta fall of Irish wakes and Barney is 
reach, the passage having been obstructed by ice eyer|| I have determired with precision the latitude and lon- || the life of them all. . Lingo was pourtrayed to the life—it 
since the 15th of January.” } gitade of Monomoy Point Light and of Chatham Lights, || never was placed in more able hands. Master Burke 


{hitherto not ascertained with the aceuracy to be desired) |} commenced his Theatrical career in this character at Duab- 
which will be communicated hereafter. | lin in 1824, ) 


Sandwich, Feb. 15, 1831. 
Being prevented by ice.from reaching Nantucket, T con- 4 at ! f We were sorry Miss Eberle did not see the gross im- 
cluded to observe the Eclipse from the light house on Mo- |} *he Albany Argus says the antimasonic meeting) riety of the following line. 
nomoy Point, and accordingly went there; the travelling recently called in that city ,was attended by three persons | 


A Always makes me sometimes.” E. 
was generally bad, but the passage from Chatham to the enly! ‘This being considered as rather a limited representa-| ¥ pax 
Point (11 miles) in an open boat, was far mére inconve- tin of public sentiment, an adjourument took place!— || 
“nient and disagreeable. e There has been a great falling off in the antimasonic party ingham, read Richmond. ; 


The sy was very clear from Friday evening until about ForriGn. — By the last arrival from Europe it appears 
two hours after the eclipse ended, and daring the continu- ae Abe : 0 Mr. Granger. ‘The Argus says, at this! that the boundary question, referred tothe King of the 
ance of the eclipse nota cloud was visible. I had the percha Pg BSCE could not probably muster to hun- Netherlands, is settled. We have no particalara, In 
good fortune to determine with great precision the time of a votes in the city. England the agricultural districts are in the greatest state of 
the beginning and end of the eclipse, and of the formation near rer Elacidator urges upon antimasons the|| alarm and disquietude. Some execation of rioters have 
and rupture of the ring:; indeed I consider my observations Preside sand adds,‘the election of | taken place. ‘The distarbed state of Ireland.on the aubject 
‘on this eclipse the mosi satisfactory I have ever made.— medio pip " @ glorious triumph fur antimasons!” || of the repeal of the Union, and the distress amang the 
The duration of the ring was Im: 2Tsce.: the formation The Oniario Poenix, another antimasonic paper, instead poor of that country seem to engross a large share of pablic 
and rupture of it, presented a most splendid spectacle ,— of falling in with the views of the Elucidator, alleges that 


attention. 
and sablime, The eclipse was alsa annular (bat only for gehiing up the Clay meetings, and that nearly half of the || out overstepping the line of demarcation between law and 
afew seconds) at Chatham, Harwich, Dennis, Yarmouth, sonvention of the 14th in Ontario, were Masons ; and 


rebellion. The Lord Lieutenant has issued proclamations, 


. about four fifths around the moon. Mason.’ 


‘The obscuration was greater than anticipate? in the | Tun Kina tue Crarr —His Maj Fort, 

> Majesty has|| heen caused by a stovepine, ing througli the roof 

annular in ‘Europe, it}! signified in answer to an application for that purpose, from || of Lt. Tattle’s It Padded thea tine quarters 
jabs cae y aness Wa mach less |/the Grand Lodge of England, that it is his pleasure to ac-|| of the soldiers and officers, except those of the com- 
s expected, and that Venus (then farther from the ‘cept the situation of Patron of the fraternity of free and mander and the engineers, with much cloathing, pro- 

San than on Saturday) was the only viv"ole planet; it was accepted Masons of the United Kingdom in place of his vision, and Neve: 

therefore stated in the American Alv.anac,‘that should the I} brother the late King. Oi’ the annual’ vl of the work is now but the skeleton of a fortification. 


sky be clear,muck diminution of the fich ) The public loss is estimated at one hundred ;and Gift 
aN; , -@ light was not to be ex- |ito the Grand. f Seotland on i j-|| thousand dollars, Some kegs of powder | ; 
pected, probably not sufficient to render the hate tbdase rand Lodge o and on the 30th alt. his Maj ousa gs of powder exploded. 


ist i : , andthe report was heard at Chester. 
visible, then about thirteen esty was accordingly formaliy elected Patron forthe year po 


ied ensuing; and at the commencement of the Masonic vear, LUDG MASSACHUSETTS, 
Venus was visible for upW ards of an hour, and Jupiter al- with the English and Irish brethren on the 26th inst. @ ear wise tae a 
80, but for a less time; NOTICE is hereby given that a Quarterly Commanica- 


person standing near, strenuous-|| similar electi i ‘ 
election will take place, when the toast of ‘ the || ,: 
insisted that he canid distinguish the twiakling of a star, | the 


bat King and the Craft’ will be resursed—[London, paper.} 
Ss he was unsaecessful in his attempts day of March, next, at 7 o'clock, P. M. for the transee. 


Fort Ds.aware.—All the combustible of thie 


te pnint it out to 
Probable he was mistaken. Fowls were 


Me, itis not im 


iJ. B. Francis, Esq. and Witlet Carpenter, Esq. || tion of such bosinesa.as may seeularly come before it... 
— returning to their roosts, and cattle to their stalls. || nominated for Gov. and Lt. Gov.; and Joseph Smith, jr. The Oificers and members of the Grand Lew. Ma-_ 
color of the sky became of an indigo blue, and sume 


ters, Wardens and Proxies of Lodges, with, aipotnera 
‘ Peleg Wilbour jr. and Gideon Spencer, nominated by the 
gentlemen in Chatham informed ‘me hey’ Gbsetved’'dach cerned, will take dae Rotice and govern thémselves 


ch || antimasons for Senators vf Rhode Island, have declined || cordingly. POWER, &. See. 
to appear of'a sickly olive, '  |[standing us candidate. 
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| WMISCBBBANY. Ped. Well, what is it: 


(From the New Haven Herald] 


‘Tom. “By gorry --that B? 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 


TO THE AMERICAN wow “BIRD, 


Ped. The next? 
snow bird of America is remarked among Wherein he puts for oblivion. Shak. ‘Tom. Gosh, that. 
obscurity which hangs round|| ‘The other day;, |,was sitting all. alave, in 
its history.., Qn the first approach of winter, it eG. 


-chamber,—no matter where ,—gazing with a most 
occas:oually replenishing it with a hickory stick, Ped. Get under the table,you idle dog ,1”!] learn 
whenever the chill: of old Zero began to renaind | ¥°" 
me how respectab’e a portion of space was’ occu- Here Toumy running under the table, plants 
pied by the eptity of my ears;--the snow was himself in the attitude of a dog, anc loo..: ng about 
beating furiously upon my Avindows, and the vere comphacently upon the school, wa:ting for 
7 1, on winds were moaning so piteously, that, had they | fufther orders. “The next class is ordered down 
seme mysterious and irresistable power had been been anything else buc winds, I verily believe I upon the floor to spell. While they are Commng 
-gudderly and entirely changed. ‘It delights to) o ould in mercy have bid them come in ;--, down, a stranger raps at the door; whereupon 
‘hover ‘héarhay ricks, feeding on the wheat which’) When suddenly the idea popped into my head, | Tommy, ranning out on all fours tothe door, 
“they cuntain; while, in very bleak weather, when that it was folly to live ina snow storm, when | fly, like a good lellow, ‘ bow, wow, .wow, bow, 
‘the ground i is clad in universal snow, and the ial might just as well be living over the halcyon days’ wow !’—very much to the annoyance of the peda- 
is piercing cold, it may be esily attracted to the | of boyhood: so.catching old time by the forelock, hada 
parlour window, by throwing forth a few crumbs |} forthwith commenced ruminating over the | ‘lommy, seeing him in pursuit of him, his 
—the desolation ofits lot causing it to forget its contents of his wallet: and what do you think J)| ler in his hand, skulks about su successfully 
‘natural fear of man. There is a feeling of melan-| 


found }among the scholars,—who were convalsed with 
choly: passes across the mind, when the bleak and ‘The old rascal had recorded upon his minutes||!aughter, and very ready to shield him «a his bow, 
dreary Jandscape, deserted by all other tehants of | 


: the history of my whole Sife ! Not asingle event | @ow-t"g,—that it was some time before he could 
only enlivened by the presence of the | jag escaped his notice; and as took up the separ-\j Catch him. However,he caught him at last, and 
smounful Snow-Bird. Yet even the bitterest | ate files, which contained the incidents of each || %egan to ply his rule to ‘Tommy’s judgment 
oweather.he is always gay and lively and the de-| year, I found them severally numbered, sealed || $°@t 80 smartly, that he forthwith changed his tune 
»solation of the scenery ‘around has no sadden- and labelled For Oblivion.” Good! thought f,as Cut-t, chi-i, ki-t, kt-i,’ to the inerease« sport of 
mg effect upon his cheerful hezrt. [run over the naughty shines and tricks 1 had)|the school and. stil greater indignation of the 
‘ played off in ny early days. ‘ Not quite so good, || master. 
sir,” said time--‘eternity keeps another record.’--|| If the hemp cord about my thumbs had been 


suddenly makes its appearance at the farm houses 
appasently-drivenby theinelemency of the weath- 
er, to court the society of man. Whence it comes 
no one(can-tell, and whither it goes, (for its exit 
is‘asisudien as its enttance,) 00 one has ret been 
able todiscover. {t-is supposed by some, to be,' 
in reality, another bird, only that its plumage, by 


_From distant climes which none can ‘tell. 
In dress of bright and changeful hue, 


- Lgreetthe bird belov’d so well, Aha! well, says I, then we will just renew one of || tied about my neck, and { had been standing upon 
When childhood’s around me flew. these events, at least, to a temporary restoration; || a gibbet,! verily believe I shou'd not have Javgted 
ail and you wust beg alms somewhere else for your less. Suffice it tosay, the stranger was at last 


Sure though the asaitals storms may spend 
Be Their fury over. field and tree, 
si sPheit blasts are welcolme, if they send 
So gay a visitant as thee. 


old friend oblivion. 


let in, and F ent down from my punishment. But 

It appears from Time’s musty record, that [was | peor Tommy, after school, paid dear for his wag- 
ten years ago standing tip toe ia a country school || S°'Y- That Tommy is now a thriving faiuer;-- 
house, with both thumbs tied to a nail as high as ||| ‘hat pedagogue, a dissipated. lawyer; and I ain 


Hot tat the laughing #pring could reach, and atoning as fast as possible for the. By and pee 
crime of having been an accessory in the act of in- |} you 
serting pins into the master’s chair bottom, by|| 
he, Snow Bird have always known. P. & C. WILLIAMS, inform their friends and cus 
tata in childhood’s rainow hours, pave. call pedagogue, since haye late (on the southside 
at the parlour pane, college myself. W e used to think hia a prodigy. | eet, g 
“Hiding thee from the ruthless showers, How. his thundering dictionary words made us 
MY yoon epee airs shall breathe again! stare! Que would have thought us young statues. They take this occasion to thank ali those a 
Shag, ti weds 4: | || whenever he deigned to address us. havefavored them with their custom, and ask for « 
‘Oh! my "youthful eyes There was, atall, brawny fellow at the veame| 
Parsuing in thy wayward track! 7 school. whom we called Tommy... He iwasenot)| bey have constantly for sale, “Btbtes and Prayer 
tat oft'l’ve spread the attractive grain, lacking in common sense, by any means, but was, 
back! without exception, the dullest scholar and green. | CONSTITUTIONS. Watts, Methodist, and othe: 
| Psalm and Hymn Books in general use. A good as- 


Yes, gentle bird! 1 mind the time ‘The severest efforts of all his masters had not. of 
sped been able to push him through his A. B. C. Our|| Science, the Arts; and the variov: 
pedagogue had commenced the Herculean task | publications of the day. 
ot fully confident of success. He had coaxed, and, 


with flattered, and fretted, and scolded to no. purpose, umes of Books, also, Maps, Prints, and a general 
On the-crambs I threw.to thee;— the moming on which I was found pulling \sortment of Stationary articles, which they are con- 
OT were base, "twere cruel, to bet ray _ || Aemp, standing lip-loe; and on which the following stantly replenishing by publishing, purchasing, and 
that pe’ er had injured me. | took give verbatim et. porting. Orders supplied wholesale and retail, on the 
jperatim. | best: terms. 
letters yet? few gentlemen can be accomodated with. board in 
« He @lothes each tree, he tints each "Tom. guess I have, you. avery central situation. Apply. at No. Schoo! 
arm protects datling bird. Ped. Let’s see--what’s that ? Street, opposite Court Square, 
Let. snow wreaths crown thée highest bill; Bed Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 
thee.in the storm be Do you know the next? the 7th copy: are holden forall the subscribers they ob- 
theestill. Tom. Well, I guess I do, ||tain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 
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